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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


On the Recognition of Friends in another 
World, 


In these days of sentimental religion, much 


has been said on the subject of renewing our ered 


acquaintance in the other world, with sen) 
we have loved while here, and ardent minds 


have dwelt with delight on the joy anticipated | eternal?” Love towards God then becomes 


from such a reunion. Some suppose it will 
form no immaterial part of the perfect happi- 
ness of heaven, while others think that happi- 
ness can scarcely be complete without it. It 
is in this faith, they say, that we are made 
willing to part with the object of out affections 
here—this is the secret of Christian resigna- | 


|no greater happiness than a perfect love, and 


SEVENTH-DAY, FIRST MONTH, 6, 1844. 


wo. 15. 








High, that there is no pleasure this world cated clergy, who, for centuries; made pole- 


affords, at all to be compared with the joy | mics their religion? none, 


they experience when the love of God is shed | 
abroad in the heart. The spiritual eye is| 
opened to perceive the nothingness of all| 
earthly things, contrasted with that true | 
riches whose real value only the awakened | 
mind can rightly appreciate, and the ear, is, 
as it were, unsealed to catch the distant ac- | 
cents of those anthems which are perpetually 
ascending to the praise of Him who sitteth on 
the throne. And if while yet in the shackles 
of mortality, the soul can be so wrought upon | 
by the influence of this marvellous love—can 
even here enjoy a “ peace which passeth all 
understanding,” what must be its raptures 
when, freed from the dross of flesh, it is ush- 
into the immediate presence, and 
strengthened to behold the dazzling perfec- 
tions of that Being, “ whom to know is life 


an overpowering impulse, and taking full pos- 
session of the soul in all its unutterable riches, 
it imparts a happiness as inconceivable to 
mortals, as those Divine attributes which are 
its object and its cause, Heaven need give 


It was not until 
the holy office was a second time taken from 
the “ scribe, the disputer,” and given to such 
as the fishermen of Galilee, that spiritual 
Christianity revived. The difference between 
natural and revealed religion is beautifully il- 
lustrated ia Job, when he says, “ 1 lave heard 
of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eye seeth thee, wherefore, | abhor my- 
self, aud repent in dust and ashes.” 

In regard to the natural aflections, we read 


| that “they that are Christ’s, have crucified 


the flesh with the affections and lusts.” And 
again, “ If any man come to me, and hate not 
his father, and mother, and wife, and children, 
and brethren, and sisters; yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple ;” from 
which it is fair to infer, that these are not the 
medium through which we are to be made 
acquainted with the Father—that the affec- 
tions which are subservient to the purposes of 
this life, are not those which are actuated by 
the love of God. 

But what may be said of the immortal spi- 
rit? “ The spirit searcheth all things, yea, 


6°) 
the deep things of God ;” meaning the spi- 





that requited. Nor can we imagine a deeper 


ritual part of man quicked by the Holy Spirit, 


tion, that in reliance on the loving-kindness of | anguish than that of a soul, in which such love | for this hath no need to search, already know- 
‘a . be . . . . . . . * 
a merciful Father, we can whisper to the de-|is kindled to an inextinguishable flame, yet | ing all things. ‘The natural mind would also 


parting 
heaven.” 
consoling in the sentiment, that it seems 


‘ . ’ | 
almost a pity to disturb a hope whose influ- 


spirit, ** we shall meet again im} thrust out from the. Divine presence, and {search all thin 
There is something so beautifully |doomed to the misery of everlasting separa-| heavens by st 


tion. 
As a foretaste of the love of heaven is occa- | 


¢, Opdeswoanring tats coale tha 
eS , 
faes of human wisdom ;” but 


‘‘ the nataral man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness 


ence, it is thought, must be of the most salu-| sjonally granted during this earthly pilgrim- junto him: neither can he know them, be- 


tary kind, tending So evidently to foster love ‘age, when the soul is, in some degree, awaken- | Cause they are spiritually discerned.” That 
towards God and our fellow-men. But is it|ed to a sense of the Divine goodness, let us| the parental love of the Heavenly Father is 


truth? Does the opinion possess that sanction | pow consider to what part of our nature this made known to us through our spiritual per- 
of reason and religion which could entitle it to} js manifested—whether to the intellectual | ceptions, is proved by the declaration, “ The 
be an object of true Christian faith? Nothing iri 


powers, the natural affections, or the immor- | Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, 
less then a special revelation can acquaint us 


with the fact, which has doubtless in wisdom 
been withheld, but whatever be the nature of 
that happiness, which “eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man,” we know that it will be with- 
out alloy, and this should be sufficient to 


stimulate our desires after that purity of heart, | 


which, through faith in the Redeemer, is the 
only means of gaining so glorious a reward. 
Although this question cannot be determin- 
ed by the light of unassisted reason, nor yet 
by the letter of the Scriptures, an approxi- 
mation to the truth may not be without ad- 
vantage, as tending to withdraw the heart 
from an undue attachment to the things of 
time and sense, and elevate the mind to a 


tal spirit. 

Conceraing the intellect, it is written, that 
“the world by wisdom knew not God.”  Itis 
true, we may look abroad throughout the 
works of nature, and discover abundant evi- 
‘dence of the wisdom and power of the Cre- 
‘ator, if the mind has previously received a 
| right direction ;—in the words of a Christian 


| poet— 





“ The mind indeed enlightened from above, 
Views Him in all; ascribes to the grand cause 
The grand effect; acknowledges with joy 
His manner, and with rapture tastes his style.” 


But numerous and lamentable have been 
| the instances in which the finest talents have 
| been prostituted to a far different purpose, 


ithat we are the children of God.” This is 
the experience of the true Christian, who is 
well aware that it is only in the silence of all 
flesh—only when every thought and imagi- 
| nation is brought into captivity, that he “ re- 
iceives the spirit of adoption, whereby he 
‘cries, Abba, Father.” 

| Ifthen celestial happiness consists of a per- 
| fect and reciprocal love between God and the 
purified spirit, there appears a reasonable 
ground to doubt the immortality of any part 
of man, saving that which is alone susceptible 
to an enjoyment of such a nature—the spirit, 
as a distinct and separate existence from the 
| intellect and affections, A man may be tho- 
| roughly convinced of the truth of Christianity, 
| because it carries with it such abundant evi- 


contemplation of that exalted Being who alone | even to denying the very existence of a great | dence, both internal and external, which ap- 


is worthy of our supreme affection. 

God is love. 
all those favoured servants, who have been 
admitted into close communion with the Mest 


| First Cause, or ridiculing the only means we 


saving knowledge of Him. Did any advantage 
| aries from the endless discussions of an edu- 


|peals directly to the rational part with the 


It is the united testimony of | are acquainted with of arriving at a true and | force of demonstration, and yet he may be very 


\far from possessing that vital faith which is 
| essential to salvation. Such an one goes to a 
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place of worship, and hears set forth the na- 
ture of true religion, and the necessity of 
regeneration, and he fully approves of the doc- 
trines, for he knows they are in accordance 
with the inspired writings. But there is in 
the same assembly another, on whom the 
words of the preacher produce a very differ- 
ent effect. Impressed with a new sense of the 
awful importance of what he hears, he is con- 
strained to look within, and, by degrees, as he 
dwells under these feelings, is enabled to see 
his lost and undone condition, and to cry aloud 
for mercy and deliverance. Here is another 
illustration of the difference between a reli- 
gion of the intellect and that of the spirit—a 
difference so great as to lead many to suppose 
these to be entirely distinct in their natures, 
and that the latter may continue to exist, 
though the former be destroyed. 

Certain indications of mind are to be ob- 
served in the lower animals, and though not 
developed to the same extent as in man, there 
is sufficient reason to conclude, that the na- 
ture of the faculty is the same in both. In- 
stinct is an impulse which teaches the brute 
to provide for the necessities common to its 
species, but the faculty here referred to, is 
that which prompts it to act with apparent 
judgment, in circumstances peculiar to the 
individual. We see in brutes a striking de- 
velopment of the affections also; not only the 
parental and filial, such as are necessary to 
fulfil the objects of nature, but instances have 
not been rare of something very similar to a 
sentimental attachment, between animals of 
the same or different kinds, and sometimes of 
so remarkable a character as to merit, though 
we do not allow it the name, of real friendship. 
What can surpass the devoted love of a dog 
for his master, the grief evinced at parting 


ale beleeey cored vireo VAT ave t onmpereccecione of 
joy on his return. And when that master is 
laid low in the grave, life has no longer any 
pleasure for his disconsolate friend. Keeping 
his constant vigils over the fresh mound of 
earth, he refuses the kindest offices of sym- 
pathy, and at last rests in death on the bosom 
of his beloved. 

If then we discover in the “ brutes that 
perish,” faculties and sentiments of the same 
character as are found in man, it matters not 
how inferior in degree, are we not justified in 
concluding, that these are peculiar to the ani- 
mal part? They are more conspicuous in 
man, because in him subservient to higher 
purposes. He occupies the first rank in the 
order of physical life; a rank involving nu- 
merous and intricate relations, entirely un- 
known to inferior beings. Besides this, he 
possesses an indestructible spirit—his noblest 
endowment, and its connection with the exter- 
nal world is through the medium of the intel- 
lect. Altogether, there appears abundant 
reason for the superiority of man, without 
ascribing more than a temporal existence, to 








lower nature must partake of its mortality, 
and perish in the grave. Of this character is 
the greater part of the attachments of the 
world, having their foundation in a flowing 
wit, an elevated mind, or an amiable disposi- 
tion. But there is another friendship of a 
more exalted kind, which a few are privileged 
to enjoy—a spiritual bond of union, such as 
we may suppose existed in the apostles and 
holy men of old, and is found among true be- 
lievers at the present day. These love one 
another, because each loves Christ. Their 
love is not based on outward qualifications, 
but has its foundation deep in the sanctified 
spirit, or that part over which the first and 
second death have no power. If there be a 
friendship which survives the grave, we find 
it here; if there are friends who may confi- 
dently hope to recognize each other in an- 
other world, these are surely they. 

In the foregoing abservations, it has been 
suggested—that the love of God is the mate- 
rial of the happiness of heaven ;—that the spi- 
ritual is the only part of man capable of ap- 
preciating that love, and, therefore, the only 
part necessary for its enjoyment; and hence 
it is inferred, that it is the only immortal 
part—that friendships founded in any other 
than the spiritual nature are perishable—that 
the mutual love of true Christians is the only 
enduring kind. If there be truth in these 
suggestions, how important it becomes to 
guard our affections with a jealous care, and 
to press after a place amongst the pure in 
heart, who, though they be not permitted to 
renew their acquaintance with those they 
have loved on earth, have yet received the 
promise that they shall see God, and He will 
most assuredly be unto them an affectionate 
Father—an ever-faithful Friend. 

By a FRIEND. 





Tribes of Indians West of the Mississippi. 
(Continued from page 108.) 
TRE KICKAPOO TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


“ After spending some time with the Shaw- 


nees, we hired horses and an Indian guide, and 
rode up the Missouri river, about fifty miles to 
the Kickapoos, a small tribe of about four 
hundred, situated above Fort Leavenworth, 
on the Missouri. ‘They are nearly all agri- 
riculturists, raising a sufficiency of corn for 
themselves, and some to sell. They also 
raise some wheat, potatoes and other vegeta- 
bles, and keep horses, cattle and hogs ; some 
of them live pretty comfortably. ‘Their cabins 
generally are filthy, and some of them exceed- 
ingly so. ‘There is no school in this tribe. A 


Methodists; others are the followers of an 
Indian man, whom they call the Prophet, a 
man of some talent, but said to be an arch 
deceiver. ‘The greatest number still adhere 
to their old traditions. The general appear- 





whatever he may have in common with the/| ance of these Indians was filthy; many are 


brute. 
The immortal soul, distinct and separate 


much given to dissipation and other vices, 
especially those of them residing near the 


from the intellect and affections, being, as| Fort. The Methodists have a missionary in 


inferred above, the only part which survives 
the destruction of the physical organism, it is 
clear that all impressions belonging to our 


| 





this tribe. 
“ We held a council with them, and en- 
deavoured to lay before them what appeared 


number of them belong to the society of 





proper, persuading them to leave their bad 
practices, and become sober and virtuous. 
There were present at this council about 
thirty of their chiefs and principal men. They 
heard what we said to them very attentively, 
but not being ready to reply, requested an- 
other interview. Accordingly a number of 
them met us in the evening, and after consult- 
ing a time among themselves, made the fol- 
lowing reply, through one of their number, 
who understood English :— 

“« Brothers, we understood what you had 
to say to-day to us, and this is what our chiefs 
say to you. Weare glad you are come to 
see us; we believe what you have said to us 
to-day is true, We were once bad, but now 
try to do better, and hope you will help us. 
We remember what you said about the Great 
Spirit, and we know what you said abopt the 
Great Spirit to be true. We are very glad you 
have come to talk with us about these things. 
We believe the Christian way is the best, 
and what you have told us about it is true. 

“*« We are glad to hear what you have said 
to us about building houses, and schooling our 
children. We cannot do much ; we want you 
to tell our great father at Washington to help 
us. We heard his talk to us about whiskey 
‘and other matters. We don’t niake whiskey 
ourselves, and we tell our young men not to 
drink it; but we cannot ie so long as 
white men sell it tothem. We don’t know 
how to make the white men take the whiskey 
away, but the great men at Washington do. 
We hope they will help us.’ 

“They then informed us how glad they 
| were we were come to see them, and wished 
lus to tell the men at Washington of their 

wants. ‘They said they were poor, and had 
/no wagons to gather .their corn in, and carry 
it t0 market ; they had no ploughs; their milfs 
were out of repair, and their young men had 
to go to mill near the whiskey shops, and they 
would get drunk. They said these things 
were due to them by treaty stipulation; and 
their great father had promised to attend to 
those things, but had not. They wished us 
to go and see him, and let him know what 
'they sajd. After this talk, they took us by 
the hand, and parted with us in a very friendly 
manner. 

“The next morning, the third of Eleventh 
month, 1842, we returned back as far as the 
Stockbridge tribe ; a small remnant of a once 
numerous tribe of Indians, but at this time 
‘numbering only seventy-seven. They were 

originally from New England. We reached 
the house of the principal chief, Thomas T. 
Kendrick, about eleven o’clock a. m.; having 
previously made an arrangement for meeting 
with them. ‘The chief had a long trumpet 
which he made use’ of to collect the tribe, 
| which being sounded, they soon came together, 
men, women and children. They all sat down 
in an orderly manner, and we had a religious 
opportunity with them, ‘greatly to our peace 
and comfort; and as they nearly all under- 
stood some English, we spoke to them with- 
out an interpreter, it being the first instance 
of our addressing a company of Indians in 
this manner. The greater part of the adults 
of this tribe are professors of Christianity. 
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a 
The principal chief is a sober, sensible man. 
After we had relieved our minds to them, he 
spake some time to his people in the Indian 
tongue, referring, as we understood, to what 
had been said. One of their number, a young 
man that had received an education at one 
of the schools in Connecticut, was requested 
by the chief to say to us, that they understood 
all we had said to them, and that it was all 
true ; and he hoped they might often think of 
it, and improve from it. 

“They said they considered it a great 
favour from God that he had sent us to see 
them, and give them such good advice. The 
Quakers had always been friends to the In- 
dians, and had never wronged them. ‘They 
had heard much about the Quakers, and con- 
sidered them their friends. They said they 
noticed our advice to them, to endeavour to 
forget the injuries done them by the whites, 
and he hoped they might practice it. They 
said they were a very little company, but they 
had long resolved to improve, and live like 
good white men; they had given up hunting, 
and drinking whiskey, and were trying to live 
by farming. They wished us to tell our 
friends at the east that they were going to 
build a school-house, and have a school for 
their children. They appeared to be very 
sincere in their remarks, and we were en- 
couraged to hope, that they would continue in 
their improvements.. They were farther 
advanced in civilization than any of the tribes 
we had previously visited. ‘The chief, Thomas 
T. Kendrick, had quite a library of books, 
and could write tolerably well. 

“They complained that. they had not re- 
ceived their portion of the money due them 
for the lands sold to the government at Green 
Bay; that they were promised this money at 
the time of their removal, but have not. yet 
had it, and that they needed it in carrying on 
their farming operations, and were now suffer- 
ing for want of it; that they were poor, and 
not able to go to Washington; but desired 
that Friends would lend them some assistance 
in getting their just dues. We accidentally 
met with an aged female Indian, residing not 
far from this settlement of Stockbridges, who 
appeared perfectly bright, although she had 
lived to the advanced age of seventy-four 
years. She was living in a small log-cabin; 
her name is Catharine Everett. She told us, 
when a child, she lived at Evesham, New 
Jersey, and that she was well acquainted with 
Friends; and said she knew that dear old 
Friend, Joshua Evans, the man who wore a 
long beard. She said she thought him the 
best man in the world, he was so very good 
to the poor Indians; and she always loved the 
Quakers from her childhood, and thought a 
good deal about her good friends in the east, 
and she believed they prayed both for her and 
the Indians in the west, and that their pray- 
ers were heard and answered; and that she 
rejoiced that the Lord had remembered them, 
and sent the Quakers to see them and encour- 
age them, for they needed it. She knew she 
was a poor ignorant old creature, but some- 
times she hoped to be permitted to meet her 
Saviour in that mansion which Christ had 
gone to prepare for his followers ; where there 











is no difference between the white man and| taken of their ignorance, as well as their natu- 
the red man; for she thought there would be | ral thirst for strong drink. 
but one place for the good white man and the| “ We met with two of their pfincipal chiefs, 
good red man: and one place for the bad|and some of their head men at the Baptist mis- 
white man and the bad Indian. She desired |sionary’s house, and rendered them such ad- 
that we and our friends would remember the | vice as appeared to us proper, upon subjects 
poor Indian in the west. Sometimes when| relating to their welfare; all of which they 
she awoke in the morning, her soul was filled | appeared to receive kindly, according to their 
with love to God and all mankind ; to a great|reply. ‘They referred to the friendship that 
many she never saw in this world. She said|had long existed between the Quakers and 
she knew she was a poor old woman, and had |the Delawares, and said that this friendship 
been very wicked, but hoped the Lord would | had never been broken; and after speaking of 
forgive her; and she was sometimes comfort- | the wrongs that had been practised upon them 
ed in remembering that Christ said, he that|by some of the whites, they said that the 
cometh to Him, he will in no wise cast off.|Quakers had never injured them, that they 
She said, she wanted we should give her love | had never opened their veins, nor so much as 
to our brethren in the east, and desired us and | scratched them. They were pleased that we 
them to pray for her, for she was a poor|had thought so much about them, as to come 
creature. ‘ ‘The fervent prayer of a righteous|so great a distance to see them; they hoped 
man,’ said she, ‘ prevails much.’ Sometimes|they should mind what we had said to them, 
she was very sick, and thought she should|and try to improve. ‘The chief said that he 
die; and at those times she thought she|was sorry that there were no more of his 
should be happy, for her soul was filled with| people present on this occasion, but hoped 
love to God and every body ; she wanted to} we should not be discouraged, for it was a 
think of God all the time, it made her so| pity for any one to begin to do good and then 
well in the heart (putting her hand to her| give it up. 
breast.) When we were about parting with| ‘'There are quite a number of war chiefs 
her, she appeared much affected, so that the| belonging to this tribe, who refused to meet 
tears rolled down her furrowed cheeks. She| with their brethren on this occasion, having 
observed, we might never meet again in this|at a previous time met and heard some re- 
world, for it was but a little time that we had | marks intended for their improvement and pre- 
to stay here, but we should meet again in an-|servation, with which they were not well 
other world, where there would be no more | pleased, and were decidedly opposed to meet- 
trouble. ‘1 am,’ said she, ‘a poor old/ing again on such an occasion. We did not, 
creature, and don’t know much, but I feel to| however, feel satisfied to leave without seek- 
love God, who has done so much for me/|ing an opportunity with them, and accordingly 
through Christ.’ appointed a time when we would like to meet 
“We next visited the Delawares. They|them at one of their own houses; and when 
are situated on the west side of the Kansas| the time came, we met some ten or fifteen of 
river, opposite the Shawnees, and number | them, and addressed them on subjects relating 


about one theueand souls, They have an ex-|to their moral and reliciqug walfage :.to all of 
cellent country, calculated to support a large} which tney expressed their satisfaction, say- 


population. About one half of this tribe are | ing, they were glad to hear us talk, and hoped 
in an improving condition, cultivating corn | they should mind what had been said to them. 
and vegetables. They keep horses, cattle and| Although these fierce looking warriors had 
hogs, and an abundance of fowls; most of| previously made some severe threats against 
them live in comfortable log or timber houses, | the first man that should name these subjects 
and are advancing slowly in civilization.|to them, they offered no violence or unkind 
Some of them have cast off the blanket, and | treatment to us, but appeared very attentive, 
are adopting the dress and manners of the |and willing to hear us speak with freedom on 
whites. ‘These have given up drinking whis- | all the subjects relating to their welfare ; and 
key, and send their children to school. A | then they addressed us in a kind manner ; the 
large portion of them, however, yet remain in | head chief saying, he was glad to see his dear 
an uncivilized state, wear the blanket, hunt | brothers, and hear them talk, and a? they 
some, and manifest no disposition to improve | should mind what was said to them. We then 
parted with them, feeling much relieved, and 
they manifesting much affectionate feeling 
towards us.” 












































































































in any thing good, They drink whiskey, 
fight, and are addicted to all the vices com- 
mon to the Indian in the savage state. Some 
of these are celebrated hunters, and warriors, 
and often fight their way through the wild 
tribes quite to the Rocky Mountains.. They 
kill the buffalo, and bring home the skins, and 
barter them away with the traders for whis- 
key and other articles, such as beads, wam- 
pum, &c. Their near location to the line of 
Missouri, and the whiskey sellers, and other 
traders who settle on and near the line, oper- 
ates as a great hindrance to their improve- 
ment, and will continue to be a bar in the way 
of their advancement, while these unprinei- 
pled traders are suffered to carry on a traffic 
with them. Every advantage appears to be 


(To be continued.) 
— 
From the Boston Recorder. 


The Expensiveness of War Methods.— 
Some Illustrations of Dr. Franklin’s Views. 
—-The views of Franklin on this point I quoted 
lately ; and I will now subjoin some recent 
illustrations from our own history. 

Our last war cost us nearly $150,000,900 ; 
and if we reckon all the injury it done to the 
business and property of the nation, the sum 
total could not be much, if at all, less than 
$500,000,000! And what did we gain by all 
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this? Not so much as we might have secured 
by spending a single million in pacific mea- 
sures for the redress of our wrongs, and the 
vindication of our rights. 

Look at the question about our north-east- 
ern boundary. Maine, in a fever of excite- 
ment, raised the war-cry, rallied her own 
forces upon the disputed territory, and sum- 
moned the whole nation to the contest. The 
nation came not,—and her own war-phrenzy 
soon died away ;-—but that brief and feeble 
movement cost us between one and two millions; 
twice as much as the whole territory in dis- 
pute is worth, and a hundred times as much 
as it would have required in the way of nego- 
tiating or reference, to gain all that we ever 
could gain in any way. It would puzzle any 


man to tell what good that movement did ; but | 


its evils, pecuniary, political, and moral, are 
obvious enough. 

Glance at the war in Florida. We wished 
the Seminoles to remove; they refused or 
hesitated ; and instead of persuading them to 
the measure by kind treatment, and offers of 
satisfactory remuneration, we went to fighting 
them. And what was the result? Why, be- 
sides the everlasting disgrace with which we 
covered ourselves by our efforts to hunt down 
and butcher a few hundred peaceable, inoffen- 
sive Indians, we spent in the contest some 
$50,000,000; fifty or a hundred times as 
much as it would probably have cost to buy 
out the whole tribe! And this is the economy 
of war, the wisdom of war-making statesmen, 
the patriotism of demagogues! ! 

Who gets the money wasted in war !— 
When Maine was mustering her forces for 
the border conflict, she sent a man to Boston 
for the purchase of provisions, which he 
bought, as a premium on his vanity in vaunt- 


ing himself as the acent_of a state on the 
eve of war, at a large advance on the mar- 


ket price, and then charged nearly seven hun- 
dred dollars for services which occupied about 
one week ! 

In fact, the war in Florida was continued 
for the special benefit of those who were 
making money out of it. Every body in the 
vicinity knows this, and it was asserted even 
in administration papers of the day, that 
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Coloured Orphans. 


The managers of the Coloured Orphan 
Association experience more than ordinary 
pleasure, in communicating to the Friends and 
|supporters of the Institution, the incidents and 
results of another year. Notwithstanding the 
| obstacles, which prejudice and timidity at first 
\placed in their path, and which sometimes 
made them almost ready to falter, on the 
threshold of their undertaking, they have ar- 
rived at a point when their efforts have as- 
sumed a permanent and substantial form, and 
when argument in their defence, seems to 
jhave become almost superfluous. Grateful 
\they may well be, and so far as their feelings 
as a body can be known or expressed, they 
trust that they do unite in thankfulness and 
praise to Him, who, if his providences be intel- 
ligible, would seem to have set the seal of bis 
blessing, on the work in which they are asso- 
ciated. They hope, by its happy progress so 
far, to be encouraged without being elated ; 





| 





and that in all the future circumstances of 


their history, whether prosperous or adverse, 
they may act in that spirit of trustful depend- 
ence upon Divine wisdom and goodness, which 
is in itself a blessing, were there none promis- 
ed to the prayerful, persevering efforts which 
it inspires. 

The statistics of the Institution are as fvi- 
lows :— 

Admitted since the opening of the Asylum, 


(150.) 

Number of children at date of last re- 
port, 50 
Admitted during the present year, 32, 
Total, 82 
— 
Present number, . - - 74 
Indentured, ° « . 2 
Returned to surviving parents, - - 8 
Deaths, - - ° - 3 


Total, 82 


oem 


On the first of Fifth mo. (May) last, the 


men, thus interested in the continuance of|children were removed into their new resi- 


that war, actually furnished the Indians with 
arms and ammunition to carry it on! 


lrontcus. 
— 
Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 
THE SEARCH AFTER REST. 
BY 8. CUNNINGHAM. 

When first the Dove, afar and wide, 

Skimm'd the dark waters o'er, 
To seek, beyond the heaving tide, 

A green and peaceful shore— 


No leaf, nor bough, nor life-like thing, 
Rose ’mid the swelling main— 

The lone bird sought with falt'ring wing, 
The hallowed Ark again. 


And ever thus Man's heart hath traced 
A love and weary round; 

But never yet, amid Earth's waste, 
A resting-place hath found. 

The peace for which his spirit yearns, 
Is ever sought in vain, 

Till like the it homeward turns, 
And finds its God again. 


dence, and the general health of the establish- 
ment, since that period, has been almost un- 
interrupted. The managers cannot but con- 
sider this fact, an emphatic commentary on 
the influence of pure air, and well ventilated 
apartments. Of the autumnal fevers, which 
it was thought scarcely possible to escape, 
there has not been a single case. Little ne- 
cessity has of course been felt for medical 
treatment during that period, but the board 
are indebted to Drs. James Fitch and J. 
McCune Smith, for their regular attendance 
at the house, though it has frequently been 
only to register their testimony, to its health- 
ful and satisfactory condition. 

The managers would ask to be indulged in 
the expression of what seems to them a just 
complacency, in the possession of their pre- 
sent commodious building. Its plan and ar- 
rangements have been approved by those 
who have inspected them, and have certainly 























were designed. It is proper to make these 
statements as an acknowledgment to their 
excellent Advisers, who have so freely given, 
not only their counsel, but their personal su- 
perintendence in its construction. It is situ- 
atéd on the very eligible piece of ground 
given for the purpose by the corporation of 
the city, consisting of twenty lots, lying on the 
Fifth Avenue, between Forty-third and Forty- 
fourth streets, and near the Croton Reservoir, 
at Forty-second street. The building is one 
hundred and forty feet in front, varying from 
forty-two to fifty feet in depth. The cellar 
or basement, which, at the north end is level 
with the ground, has two fine play rooms, be- 
side ample space for coal, vegetables, &c. On 
the first floor are the kitchen, laundry, dining- 
room, bathing-room, and two infirmaries: the 
latter may be entirely cut off from communi- 
cation with the rest of the house. The se- 
cond story has a large, airy and cheerful 
school-room in each wing, beside an infant 
school-room in the main building. ‘The want 
of adequate means has only permitted the 
managers to furnish one of the school-rooms, 
though the admission of the whole number 
(150) which the house is calculated to accom- 
modate, will make it necessary to use both. 
They have endeavoured to fit up those now 
occupied, in the manner. best calculated to 
contribute to the health and comfort of the 
children, and to facilitate their instruction and 
government. ‘The third story is appropriated 
to sleeping apartments, each wing forming a 
large dormitory, allotted to the children of 
either sex, and in which ventilation has been 
very carefully and successfully studied. ‘The 
dining-room, one of the infirmaries, and the 
eehool-rooms now in use, are heated by the 
circulation of hot water in iron pipes. The 
managers trust that in the promotion of ob- 
jects, which, though important, are merely of 
physical and temporal utility, they may not 
be led to neglect those that are of infinite 
value. It is peculiarly gratifying to be able 
to say, that the present establishment, in ad- 
dition to its external comforts and conveni- 
ences, presents the delightful spectacle of a 
household, pervaded by that spirit of order, 
industry, obedience and love, which indicates 
the prevalence of practical Christian princi- 
ples. The managers believe, that the efforts 
of the superintendent and matron, as well as 
the teachers, are studiously and religiously 
devoted to the highest interests of the children 
in this life, as introductory to that nobler 
stage of being, where the germs of moral good 
or evil implanted here, will be perfected and 
perpetuated. The managers cannot but ex- 
press their sense of obligation, to the friends 
who have so long shared with them, this most 
serious responsibility, and whose efforts have 
not, as they trust, been unattended by those 
influences, without which, no real or perma- 
nent impression of religious truth upon the 
heart, can be made or expected. 

They have now begun to witness a practi- 
cal, though, of course, only a partial demon- 
stration of the efficiency of the moral training 
of their charge. Most of the children who 
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have been bound out, have been placed on 
farms, and are heard from annually. They 
are generally performing the duties of their 
respective stations with fidelity and cheerful- 
ness. It is hoped, that when they go forth 
from the families to which they have been 
committed, they will be found to be furnished 
with motives and principles, which will make 
them more happy and useful in their condition 
in life, whatever it may be; and will better 
qualify them to endure the trials, and over- 
come the difficulties of their peculiar lot. It 
ought not to be forgotten, that the situation of 
the children placed in the Coloured Orphan 
Asylum, has more than ordinary disadvanta- 
ges. Most of them would inevitably become 
burdens to society, and some perhaps would 
swell the catalogue of its delinquents and con- 
victs. There is evidently abroad an increas- 
ing spirit of compassion and kindness, towards 
the more depressed classes of men; and no 
one, whose heart has been touched by these 
generous impulses, can consistently deny that 
these children, as well as others, have capa- 
cities for good or evil, which admit of being 
most beneficially or most fearfully developed. 
Surely public safety and economy, as well as 
public justice, require the promotion of every 
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of the identity of wisdom, with justice and | that it is to be feared these are their very fre- 
benevolence, and their confidence in the ulti-| quent results. Now this language of the 


mate prevalence towards the coloured race, 
of a spirit of kindness and liberality, as the 
genuine and necessary result of the widen- 
ing influences of the gospel of truth and 
love ! 


New York, Eleventh mo. (Nov.) 24, 1843. 


==. 


ACCUMULATION OF WEALTH. 


To insist upon diminishing the amount of a 


Christian Scriptures does not contain merely 
statements of facts,—it imposes duties; and 
whatever may be the precise mode of regard- 
ing those duties, one point is perfectly clear, 
—that he who sets no other limits to his pos- 
sessions, or accumulations, than inability or 
indisposition to obtain more, does not conform 
to the will of God. Assuredly, if any speci- 
fied thing is declared by Christianity to be 
highly likely to obstruct our advancement iu 


. 7 . oodness, and to endanger our final felicit 
man’s property, for the sake of his family end cathe that thing, ohnteved it be, it is ieibss 
himself, may present to some men new ideas ; rative upon us to guard with wakeful solici- 
and to some men the doctrine may be para-| 4. Let a man refer to the motives which 
doxical. ‘ . . |induce him to acquire great property, or to 
Large possessions are, in a great majority retain it. The motives are generally impure ; 
of instances, injurious to the possessor,—that the desire of splendour, or the ambition of 
ie to say, those who hold them are generally eminence, or the love of personal indulgence. 
less excellent, both as citizens and as men, than ew thine weotives fh to he broenht inte-eam) 
those who do not. The truth appears to ‘ petition with the probable welfare, the virtue, 
established by the concurrent sagen ' the usefulness, and the happiness of his family 
mankind. Lord Bacon says, ertain'y | and himself? Yet such is the competition, and 
great riches have sold more men than they. ,, such unworthy objects, duty, and reason 
have bought out. As baggage is to an army, end oiiiatios ave seeriieed E 
so are riches to virtue. It hindereth the}  j, will the teil. thet sania pe peers 
march ; yea, and the care of it sometimes a ower 


loseth or disturbeth the victory. It is to be 





measure which acts as a preventive to pau- 
perism and crime. The managers cannot but 
feel that they have assumed larger responsi- 
bilities, and that the Institution, with the su- 
perior advantages it now enjoys, may be 
reasonably expected, to make manifest pro- 
gress in effective usefulness. ‘They would 
not forget that they are accountable to the 
public for the disbursement of considerable 
sums of money during the past year, and they 
hope, it will be found to have been made in 
accordance with the dictates of a judicious 
benevolence. It cannot be expected that the 
period will ever arrive, which will release the 
managers of the Institution from care and 
exertion in its behalf, but it would greatly 
facilitate their efforts, and preclude much pre- 
sent and future anxiety, if an income, bearing 
a larger proportion to the necessities of such 
a household, could be permanently secured. 
The present subscription list is entirely inad- 
equate to that end; and an uncertain, fiuctu- 
ating income, must operate very disadvantage- 
ously, on the mode of expenditure necessary 
in such an establishment. The current ex- 
penses of the Institution have this year 
exceeded its receipts, by about $1450. The 
building itself, as the board are happily en- 
abled to say, has been paid for, although an 
outlay of several hundred dollars is still 
required in the completion of final and neces- 
sary arrangements. When these expenditures 
shall have been made, every addition to the 
funds of the Institution, will have a direct ten- 
dency to enlarge the sphere of its usefulness. 
The managers wish to bring it in this respect, 
as near as possible, to the highest standard, 
and trust that they may be led to the adoption 
of the plans and measures best calculated to 
produce such a result. In the history of their 
enterprise, they have sometimes thought they 
could discern the irresistible progress of a 
righteous cause. Would that they could com- 
municate to every mind their own convictions 














feared that the general tendency of rank, and 
especially of riches, is to withdraw the heart 
from spiritual exercises.” The middle rank 
contains most virtue and abilities. 


“ Wealth heaped on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys, 
The dangers gather, as the treasures rise.” 


There is no greater calamity than that of 


leaving children an affluent independence. A 
writer once remarked of the English, as a 


people, ** That they were like their butts of 


beer, froth at top, dregs at bottom,—in the 
middle, excellent.” ‘The most rational, the 
wisest, the best portion of mankind, belong to 
that class who possess “ neither poverty nor 
riches.” Let the reader look around him; let 
him observe who are the persons that contri- 
bute most to the moral and physical ameliora- 
tion of mankind; who they are that exhibit 
the worthiest examples of intellectual exer- 


tion ; who they are to whom he would himself 


apply, if he needed to avail himself of a manly 
and discriminating judgment. That they are 
the poor is not to be expected ; we will appeal 
to himself, whether they are the wealthy. 
Who then would make his son a rich man? 
Who would remove his child out of that sta- 
tion in society which is thus peculiarly favour- 
able to intellectual and moral excellence? It 
is admirable to observe, with what exactness 
the precepts of Christianity are adapted to 
that conduct which the experience of life 
recommends. ‘ The care of this world, and 
the deceitfulness of riches choke the word :” 
—* choked with cares and riches, and pleas- 


ures of this life, and bring no fruit to perfec- | 


tion.” “How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God!” “They 


that will be rich, fall into temptation and a| 


snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts 
which drown men in destruction and perdi- 
tion.” Not that riches necessarily lead to 
these consequences, but that such is their ten- 


for his family, and make them, if he can, inde- 
pendent. That he should provide for his 
family is true; that he should make them 
independent,—at any rate, that he should give 
them an affluent independence,—forms no part 
of his duty, and is frequently a violation of it. 
As it respects almost al! men, he will best ap- 
prove himself a wise and a kind parent, who 
leaves to his sons so much only as may enable 
them, by moderate engagements, to enjoy the 
conveniences and comforts of life ; and to his 
daughters a sufficiency to possess similar 
comforts; but not a sufficiency to shine 
amongst the great, or to mingle with the vo- 
taries of expensive dissipation.— Dymond. 
—_— 
From a late Foreign Journal. 

In Austria and France, says Slaney, 
there is scarcely a single town without a com- 
modious public walk, shaded by trees, and fur- 
nished with benches. Throughout Switzer- 
land the same remark applies; there the 
situation chosen is frequently very picturesque, 
and the promenade is kept with that neatness 
for which the Swiss are remarkable. ‘The most 
beautiful are the Cascinne on the banks of the 
Arno, at Florence ; the China walk at Naples, 
possessing one of the most magnificent views 
in the world ; the promenade below the Strado 
del Po at Turin, (whence the Alps, clothed in 
snow, are seen rising in a vast semicircle to 
the north and west,) and the terrace command- 
ing the lakes and the mountains of Savoy and 
Chablais, at Lausanne. But Zurich, Berne, 
Geneva, Basle, Milan, Parma, Modena, Luc- 
ca, Padua, and other Swiss and Italian towns, 
have each their public walks and gardens. 
Many of their walks have been formed, and 





dedicated to the public by the munificence of 
individuals ; and it seems extraordinary that 
our wealthy and generous nation, where popu- 
larity is of value, and leads to power, should. 


be excelled in these respects even by those 
who care little for the people, and have no 


dency; a tendency so uniform and powerful) part or lot with them. 
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For ** The Friend.” 
LAURENCE STEEL. 
(Continued from page 110.) 


Having thus received a Divine opening as 
to the character of the people he should join 
himself to,and the doctrine they should preach, 
he concluded once more to resume his efforts 
to find them. The Society of Friends, which 
he had before despised and passed by without 
regard, now claimed his attention; and he 
received an inward intimation to go to the 
house of one of his acquaintance, and desire 
him to send for a member of this community, 
with whom he might converse. In the obe- 
dience of faith he went ; and having unfolded 
his errand, his friend told him, “ there were 
in that village but three or four families of 
Quakers, who were poor, inconsiderable peo- 
ple, and mean in natural ability : that the men 
were at harvest, but their wives were at home.” 
Laurence sent for one of the women; and 
when she came took strict notice of her de- 
meanor and words, He spoke to her of the 
Light of Christ, which the Quakers professed 
to be led by ; and queried with her what be- 
nefit they reaped by walking in it; what 
strength for the overcoming of their spiritual 
eneinies, and ability in working out their sal- 
vation? Her answers corresponded with the 
openings the Lord had made to him, and her 
gravity, and the spiritual savour of her lan- 
guage, took deep hold of his mind. She bade 
him mind the ‘Truth in him, which would yet 
lead him further, as he kept low and obedient 
to the cross of Christ Jesus; for the Lord 
had more work in due time to do in him, and 
by him. 

Laurence felt that her advice was good ; 
and confessed to the wisdom by which she 
had been guided in her counsel, which he es- 
teemed all the more highly because of her 
outward meanness and plainness. He after- 
wards conversed with her husband, when he 








and lost my peace, and the life that was rais-;appearance, and towards God who looketh on 
ed up in me. So I went to my bed under |the heart. 

judgment, crying unto the Lord not to with-| He was treated in the family in which he 
hold his peace and comfort from me, nor to| resided with much forbearance and tender- 
let this put any stop to what he intended fur-|ness. Not that they believed in the principle 
ther to make known unto me, promising to/he now professed, or respected the people he 
obey him, if he would spare me to the morn-/| had joined himself to, both of which they re- 
ing. When I was risen, and had seated my-| garded as mean and low, but they esteemed 
self, the counsellor’s wife, whom I well es-|bim as an upright man, and as one honest and 
teemed and respected, came into the chamber, | conscientious in what he had done. When the 
unto whom, because of the fear of the Lord,/time came for his leaving them, the parting 
I used the plain language and deportment, | was sorrowful for all, because of the true love 
which I was convinced of. In this, though it| they felt for each other. But he must needs 
may seem as a small thing, I had great joy | go from them, for he felt that Christ Jesus, 
and peace. When I was asked the occasion of | who had come to dwell in him, and walk in 
that change and alteration that was in me, I| him, and to make his heart a temple for the 
told her to this effect ; that I was now con- | Holy Spirit, was calling him from every thing 
firmed by converse, that the people which I | of a defiling nature, which he now knew that all 
preached of to be the house of Jacob the plain | preaching and praying in man’s will and time 
man, were come,—the way of whose sup-| would ever prove. They told him that they 
planting should be by that which seemed fool-|desired no other chaplain, if he could but 
ishness and simplicity unto the nation. After| consent to perform that office. This he could 
this it went forth into the family and country, | not do; so they counted out to him the sum 
that I was become a Quaker. ‘The next First-| due him for his services, according to the ori- 
day, being alone at home, I was required to| ginal agreement with him. ‘This salary bad 
go to the place where I first spake with the | been settled in consideration of his being tutor 
woman, and seek out their meeting. WhenI/|to the children, and preaching in the family. 
came, I found a few people met together in a| Here a difficulty arose. A fair compensation 
serious manner, waiting upon the Lord ;| for teaching the children he was free to take, 
among whom, though few, if any, words were | but he could receive nothing for his services 
uttered, I felt that presence and power of|as chaplain. It was in vain that his employer 
God, in which I had more satisfaction than | urged it upon him, he could not, he dared not 
in my own preaching and praying; and such | receive that, which he believed the Lord com- 
a room and place this people had with me, as|manded him not to touch. He clearly saw 
still they have, that I thought no time too|that the ministry of the gospel was to be with- 
long which I spent with them, or pains too| out money and without price ;—and that every 
much to go to their meeting, which was far | religious act must be performed in obedience 
distant from that place. The more I was|to the Lord, and not for any pecuniary com- 
acquainted with them, the more I was united | pensation. As he would not receive that which 
to them ; especially after I heard their testi-| they had bound themselves to pay him; the 
monies and declarations, and was a witness of | members of the family desired him to give 
the life and power that accompanied mean, | them a certificate, stating that they had not 








returned from his labour in the field, and| were. I was the more joined to them whose 
found him a plain unpretending character.—| prayers and supplications were more preva- 
Laurence says, “ From him I found, that their lent to bring me unto, and keep me in the 
whole stay and support was on the Spirit of| Light, than all the prayers and fasts of those 
the Lord, whose teachings and leadings they| that deny its guidance were to keep me 
waited for at all times, to guide them out of} from it.” 

all evil thoughts, words and works, into all} The first, or one of the first ministers of the 
truth, in which God alone is worshipped. | Society of Friends, heard by Laurence in the 
This testimony best reached my conscience,| exercise of his gifi, was Henry Macy, of 
and answered the Spirit of Truth in my heart ; 
the manner of whose stirrings and movings 
from a child, and of its being quenched, and 
coming to be raised again, | have before de- 
clared of. I never met with any that testi- 
fied so feelingly and experimentally of the 
inward work of redemption and regeneration 
by Christ Jesus ; ina sense of which my heart 
was upon the first meeting firmly united to 





honest-hearted labourer in the gospel of 
Christ Jesus,—who maintained his integrity 
and faithfulness to the end of his days. 
Laurence remained about two weeks after 
this in the counsellor’s family, bearing in his 
demeanor a silent testimony to the Truth. In 
that time he felt a gradual increase of freedom 
from his soul’s enemies, and an inward draw- 
them. From that time I did not look back | ing into watchfulness over his thoughts, words 
unto any of those things the Lord had called | and actions, that nothing might arise or work 
me out of, but resolved to take up my lot with) in his heart, but that which was of God, who, 
them. ‘This | signified to my relations. When} by his Holy Spirit, was manifesting himself 
I returned in the evening from this plain peo-| within, jadging down every evil thought and 
ple, and came in before the counsellor and his| inclination in the first «notion and rise of it. 
wife, with my usual language and deportment,| So that although there was an abatement of 
which was out of the cross of Christ, and un-| external religious bodily observances, which 
like to the plain language of the Scriptures,| profit not, there was an increase of inward 
and the behaviour of Christ and his apostles,| exercise to keep a conscience void of offence 
I was soon reproved for respect of persons,|towards man, who judgeth by the outward 


illiterate persons, such as the first I heard | willingly withheld it from him. He says, “I 


consented upon the first motion thereof, to 
leave a certificate, signifying to all that might 
be concerned, that I left the family only upon 
the account of some higher discoveries of 
Truth on my part, not apprehending it to be 
the will of the Lord to be worshipped any 
otherwise than in Spirit and Truth, and that 
as to outward encouragements, they rather 
exceeded than came short of my expecta- 





Freshford, near Bath, in Somérsetshire. An| tion.” 


“ Thus,” he continues, “in pure love and 
desires of the spiritual welfare of every one, 
I left that family, which, next to my own re- 
lations, were dear to me, who had a full sight 
and experience of my conversation, as to the 
work and dealings of the Lord with me in that 
day. ‘This was about the Seventh month of 
the year 1673. After which I came forward 
to my relations, among whom I knew not one 
that was inclined to the Truth, who might 
stand with me in a testimony for it; but all 
opposed it, and joined with their teachers 
against it. With whom, notwithstanding, as 
I stood innocently in the counsel of God, 
which led me to yield true submission and 
honour to them next to himself, I found way 
made for my reception. Also the hearts of 
his people were opened to me, to whom I was 
a stranger, only as the Lord gave them a 
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sense of that upright desire of Truth and| Particular care was taken by the sacred | cloth, which is prescribed by the rubric, to 
righteousness, which brought me among them. | writers to do away with this erroneous idea. | be, “a fair white linen cloth ;” these reform- 
In their meetings, I waited as one of the | It was not the sacred edifices, which corres-|ers (or rather returners) assert that needle- 
meanest and lowest of them, for about twelve | pond to the temple of Solomon, but the Chris-| work and embroidery are needful for the 
months, sitting under the droppings and dis- | tians who worshipped the Lord in spirit and | altar cloth; corporas, or napkin to be laid 
tillings of that life and power, which the Lord|in truth. All Christians were the stones of| over the elements ; altar carpet, the antapen- 


was pleased to fill others with in the meeting, | His temple. 


and seeking to grow more and more, as it is 
daily my endeavour, in the inward experience 
of the redeeming, purifying, and quickening 
virtue of the Truth ; which (in a sense of the 
love of God in bringing me among this peo- 
ple to eat the Bread of Life, when so many 
wise and prudent were left behind feeding 
upon husks) often broke my heart, and caused 
desires in me, that I might never more appear 
out of the living stirrings and movings of the 
Spirit and Life of Christ, nor stay behind it 
when it did move. Afterwards it pleased the 
Lord, in his own time, according to my own, 
and others’ travail and supplication, to cause 
his life to break forth in me, sometimes in a 
few words of prayer, and sometimes of ex- 
hortation, in which he gave me power and 
faithfulness to relieve myself, and my words 
returned not to me again, but had entrance. 
As I kept low and humble, giving honour and 
glory to Christ alone in his appearance, so I 
felt the increase of that authority and life, 
which made way in the hearts of them to 
whom I was sent; in whose consciences it is 
my desire to stand recommended, and to be 
felt of them who are near the Life, as a 
savour of life unto life.” ’ 


(To be concluded.) 
—_—_ 
From the British Friend. 


On the Idolatrous Veneration paid to sacred 
edifices, as they are usually called. 


The late Dr. I. Watts, in a sermon on this! by this Society, entitled “ A few words to 


subject, which he preached on occasion of 
Opening a new meeting house, has this senti- 
ment :—* Since the great God has been 
pleased to put down and abolish the holy and 
anointed places of his own appointment, I can- 
not find one text wherein he has given to men 
any order or authority to pretend to make 


other places holy. Mortal men can never put 


{t should ever be borne in mind,|dium of the foldstvol and pulpit cushion. 
| that the Lord had said—* Where two or)“ We may be allowed to ask,” say they, 
three are gathered together in my name, |“ would not the time and ingenuity spent on 
there will I be in the midst of them.” It was/| worsted work, satin-stitch, bead-work, and 
also written, ‘* your bodies are the temples of | the like frivolities, be better employed if it 
the Holy Ghost.” “Grieve not the Holy|were occupied in preparing an offering to 
Spirit of God.” “ Whosoever defileth the | God, for the adornment of His holy dwelling 
temple of God, him will God destroy.” ‘This, | places ! | !” 

he said, was his reason for not reading the| How pitiable that the votaries of the Esta- 


form of prayer made use of on such occasions, 
lest any persons present, or elsewhere, should 
be under the mistake he had mentioned, 
which might arise from the word “ Temple,” 


blishment should be content to have such 
doctrine as this propounded to them at the 
present day by their well-paid Teachers! 
How abundantly more consistent with the 





in the usual form of prayer, being misunder- | nature of the Christian dispensation, were the 
stood—some persons applying the word liter-| views of the unpaid Paul, the tentmaker, 
ally to the edifice, and not to Christians, who| when he declared to the learned Athenians, 
alone compose the temple of the living God. | that “ God that made the world and all things 

On another occasion, the same Archbishop | therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and 
said, that “the Apostles preached a religion | earth, dwelleth not in temples ‘made with 
without any temple, except the collected con-| hands ; neither is worshipped with men’s 
gregation of the worshippers themselves.”— | hands, as though he needed any thing, seeing 
How widely opposed are the sentiments of|he giveth to all life, and breath, and all 


| these two enlightened men to the prevailing 
taste for empty ceremonies and formal appen- 
dages to the several ways of worship, both in 
and out of the Establishment,—in the latter 
it seems of late to be without bounds, “ ‘The 
Cambridge Camden Society,” which numbers 
amongst its members the chief officers of that 


University, besides two Archbishops, and four- | 


teen Bishops, has for its avowed object, “ The 


things,” &c. Acts xvii, 24, 25, 


J.P. 


Tapioca.—Starch is often combined with 
poisovuous substances; and many anxious 
mothers will be surprised to bear that the 
mild, bland, demulcient tapioca, is obtained 
from the root of the jatropha manihot, a plant 


intrinsic holiness of a church, and the duty of| indigenous to the Brazils, Guiana, and the 


building temples to God in some sort worthy 
of his presence!” In one of the tracts issued 
' Church builders,” are recommendations wor- 
thy of the times of Popery in its darkest 
period. * There are,” say they, “ two parts, 
and only two parts, which are absolutely 
essential to a Church—chancel and nave. In 


this division is recognized an emblem of the | 


holy catholieschurch ; as this consists of two 
parts, the church militant, and the church 


holiness into ground or buildings, where God | triumphant, so does this earthly structure also 


has not put it. Ne pompous ceremonies, no 
solemn forms, no magnificent appearances, no 
gauzy or golden solemnities, can sanctify any 
place unto God and his worship, or make it 
more holy than it was before ; and whatsoever 
fooleries and ridiculous rites or notions are to 
be found, I cannot believe them to be of any 
value or importance, in order to make the 
worship more acceptable to God.”—Upon 
the same subject, the present Archbishop of 
Dublin, on laying the first stone of a new 
“ Episcopal Church” in that neighbourhood, 
expressed himself after the following manner : 
—He commenced by saying, that he would 
not read the form of prayer generally made 
use of on such occasions, for a reason which 
he would afterwards explain. He wished 
those assembled on that, as well as on every 
similar occasion, to remember, that the 
churches erected by Christians heretofore, 
and at the present time, were not intended to 
correspond to the temple built by Solomon. 


consist of two parts, the chancel and the nave 
—the church militant being typified by the 
latter, and the church triumphant by the 
former.” Again :—*“ A Cross, is, of course, 
the most beautiful form in which a church 
can be built: the symbol conveyed by the 
Cross is certainly better adapted than any 
other for a Christian place of worship; yet 
that of a Ship is by no means unsuitable, in 
reference to our Saviour walking on the sea.” 
Again :—* The orientation, that is, the pre- 
cise degree of inclination of the church to- 
wards the east is the next point. Some 
churches are, however, built north and south, 
in total defiance of the universal custom of 
the Church in all ages, and some out of pure 
perverseness, though they stand east and west, 
have the altar at the west !”"—Then we have 
arguments for the adoption of a Patron Saint 
—the most suitable form and size of the altar 
—the position and dimensions of the pulpit 
and reading pew. On the subject of the altar- 


West India Islands, which is one of the most 
active poisons known, causing death in a 
|few minutes after it has been swallowed. The 
roots of this*plant, which contain a great 
quantity of sap, are peeled and subjected to 
| pressure in bags made of rushes. The juice 
thus forced out is so deadly a poison, that it 
is employed by the Indians as ‘a poison for 
their arrows. On being allowed to stand, 
however, it soon deposits a white starch, 
which, when properly washed, is quite inno- 
cent; this starch is then dried in smoke, and 
| afterwards passed through a sieve ; and is the 
substance from which tapioca and the cassava 
bread of the Indians is prepared. The dis- 
covery of the process for separating this pow- 
der from the jatropha manihot has been of the 
greatest importance to the human race, since 
it enables us to make a most valuable article of 
food from a plant that is of a highly poisonous 
nature, but which containsan enormous quanti- 
ty of nutritious matter ; for it is asserted, that 
one acre of manihot will afford nourishment 
for more persons than six acres of wheat.— 


Dr. Truman on Food. 
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Eastern method of measuring time.—'The 
people of the East measure time by the length 
of their shadow. Hence, if you ask a man 
what o’clock it is, he immediately goes into 
the sun, stands erect, then looking where his 
shadow terminates, he measures his length 
with his feet, and tells you nearly the time. 
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Thus the workmen earnestly desire the shadow 
which indicates the time for leaving their 
work. A person wishing to leave his toil 
says, “ How long my shadow is in coming 1” 
« Why did you not come sooner 7” “ Because 
I waited for my shadow.” In the seventh 
chapter of Job, we find it written, “ As a ser- 
vant earnestly desireth his shadow.”—Ro- 
berts’s Illustrations. 





—_—_—— 


The following verses were recited by some of the 
children of the Coloured Orphan Asylum (New York) 
at their recent anniversary held Twelfth mo. 11th. 









CHARACTERS OF CHRIST. 


Tree or Lire. Rev. 2d c. 5th v. 


He is a tree; the world receives 

Salvation from his healing leaves ; 

That righteous branch, that fruitful bough, 
Is David's root and offspring too. 


A Rosr. Song of Solomon. 2d c. Ist v. 


He is a rose: not Sharon yields 
Such fragrancy in all her fields ; 
Or if the lily he assume, 

The valleys bless the rich perfume. 


A Vive. John 15th c. Sth v. 


He is a vine: his heavenly root 
Supplies the boughs with life and fruit: 
O let a lasting union join 

My soul the branch, to Christ the vine ! 


Tue Heap. Ephes, 5th c. 23d v. 


He is the Head: each member lives, 
And owns the vital power he gives ; 
The saints below, the saints above, 
Joined by his Spirit and his love. 


A Founratin. Zech. 13th c. Ist v. 


He isa fountain: there I bathe, 
And heal the plagues of sin and death ; 
These waters, all my soul renew, 
And cleanse my spotted garments too. 


A Free. Mal. 3d c. 2d v. 


He is a fire; he'll purge my dross, 
But the true gold sustains no loss ; 
Like a refiner, shall he sit, 

And tread the refuse with his feet. 


A Rock. 1 Cor. 10th c. 4th v. 


He is a Rock: how firm he proves, 

The Rock of Ages never moves; 

Yet the sweet streams, that from him flow, 
Attend us, all the desert through. 


A Way. John 14th c. 6th. v. 


He is a way: He leads to God, 

The path is drawn in lines of blood ; 
There would I walk with hope and zeal, 
Till IL arrive at Zion’s bill. 


A Door. John 10th c. 9th v. 


He is a door: [ll enter in; 
Behold the pastures large and green, 
A paradise divinely fair, 
None but the sheep have freedom there. 
A Corner-stone. 1 Peter 2d c. 6th v. 
He is designed a corner-stone, 
For men to build their hopes upon ; 
I'll make him my foundation too, 
Nor fear the plots of hell below. 


A Tempre. Eph. 2d c. 21st v. 
He is a temple: I adore 
The indwelling majesty and power, 
And still to this most holy place, 
Whene’er I pray, I'll turn my face. 


A Srar. Rev. 22d c. 16th vy. 


He is a star: he breaks the night, 
Pieroing the shades with dawning light ; 




















THE FRIEND. 


I know his glories from afar, 
I know the bright and morning star. 


A Sun. Mal. 4th c. 2d v. 


He is a sun: his beams are grace, 

His course is joy and righteousness ; 
Nations rejoice, when he appears 

To chase their clouds, and dry their tears. 


Att tw aut. Col. 3d c. 11th v. 


Not earth, nor seas, nor sun, nor stars, 
Nor heaven, his full resemblance bears ; 
His beauties, we can never trace, 

Till we behold him face to face. 


Use of Gorse, or Furze.—In the neighbour- 
hood of Birmingham there are several large 
dairy establishments in which gorse is used as 
an article of food. There is a small steam- 
engine attached to each, by which the gorse 
is crushed to a pulp, and in that state it is 
given to cows, which soon become very fond 
of it.—Penny Mag. 





HE FRIEND. 


FIRST MONTH, 6, 1844. 

















We have received a communication respect- 
ing the notice, in the account of the Indiana 
Separation, of the sentiments of the Anti-sla- 
very Yearly Meeting, upon the necessity of 
abstaining from the use of slave-labour pro- 
duce. We are authorized to state, that our 
friend has misconstrued the writer, in suppos- 
ing that he meant to imply that the abstinence 
from these articles pertains exclusively to the 
members of the new society, or that they are 
the first to call them prize goods, In saying that 
the sentiments contained in their minutes on 
this subject, and the objection to the use of an 
affirmation in courts of law clearly distin- 
guished them from Friends, he meant to ap- 
ply it to them as a society, for the Yearly 
Meetings of Friends have never so designated 
the products of slavery, as far as the writer has 
heard, or come toa similar conclusion respect- 
ing an affirmation. 

He is not ignorant that individual members 
of these meetings have believed it to be their 
duty to abstain from the consumption of slave- 
labour produce ; and some of them may have 
regarded that produce as prize goods, but 
Friends, as a body, do not so designate them, 
nor forbid their members to use them. While 
they have been tender of the scruples of indi- 
viduals, and left them to their own choice and 
liberty, they have carefully avoided any offi- 
cial decision upon the subject. 

There is a wide difference between the 
undoubted right of every individual to enter- 
tain and carry out his own conscientious scru- 
ples, with regard to the use of articles raised 


diana,” appear designed to apply. 












SPREADING FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 

The following extract of a letter, dated 
* London, Fifth mo. 1st, 1700,” sets forth 
primitive zeal in the circulation of Friends’ 
a and is worthy of imitation in this 

ay. 

“Friends are zealous here for the spread- 
ing of Truth in this nation; and as a testimo- 
ny thereof, did last Yearly Meeting bring up 
subscriptions for about 7000 of R. Barclay’s 
Apology, to be printed and spread gratis 
about the nation, or lent, as Friends see meet, 
to those of the higher rank of men, for their 






















by slave-labour, which is fully admitted in the 
Essay alluded to, and the attempt to bring 
such articles within the meaning of the term 
“ prize goods,” which would be making every 
Friend who uses them an offender against the 
discipline of the Society; and to the latter 
only, and not to the former, the remarks of 


the writer on “ the Recent Separation in In-| PRINTED BY JOSEPH & WILLIAM KITE, 


information into our principles. The Yearly 
Meeting has agreed to be at charge of trans- 
lating the said Apology into the French 
tongue, and forthwith to print 1500, for the 
present, of the same, for information of stran- 
gers here, and in foreign parts.” 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; Isaiah Hack- 
er, No. 112 south Third street, and No. 32 
Chestnut street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 
N. Tenth st. ; Charles Ellis, No. 95 8. Eighth 
street, and No. 56 Chestnut street ; Benjamin 
Albertson, No. 45 North Sixth street, and 
No. 19 High street; Blakey Sharpless, No. 
253 Pine street, and No. 50 North Fourth 
street. ’ 

Visiting Managers for the Month.——Wil- 
liam Hilles, Frankford; Joel Woolman, near 
Frankford; John Elliott, No. 242 Race 
street. 

Superintendents.—Philip Garrett and Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—-Dr. 
Worthington. 


Joshua H. 


AGENTS APPOINTED. 


Robert S. Halloway, P. M., Smyrna, Har- 
rison co., Ohio. 

Isaac Collins, Richmond, Rhode Island. 

Jobn Hunt, P. M. Martinsville, Clinton co., 
Ohio. 


Maraiep, at. Friends’ Meeting-house, North Sixth 
street, on Third-day, the second instant, Rrcuarp Pax- 
son, Jr., to Mary, daughter of Elihu Pickering, all of 
Philadelphia. 





Diep, on the fourth day of Tenth mo., 1843, Han- 
nau, wife of Thomas Roberts, of Highland county, Ohio, 
formerly of Bucks county, Pa., aged 65 years 11 months 
and 29 days. 


. at Burlington, N. J., on the morning of the 
28th ult., Mary Ripeway, widow of the late William 
Ridgway, of that place, in the seventy-seventh year of 
her age. 

——, at West Town Boarding School, on First-day, 
the 17th ultimo, Epwarp H., son of Joseph R. Bishop, 
of Northampton township, New Jersey. . 











aan 


No. 50 North Fourth Street. 
Entrance on Appletree alley, first door above Fourth. 
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